EARLY LIFE

memory of this part of her life was the difficulty of
getting a seat near the fireplace in cold weather. Her
health was low, it seems, and she suffered from the
nightly terrors which haunt delicate children, and which
she has ascribed to Gwendolen Harleth. " All her
soul," she said, "became a quivering fear." The other
pupils, however, made a pet of their small companion,
and she was not unhappy. She began to read such
books as then came in the way of children. In one of
them, called The Linnet's Life, she afterwards wrote a <
few words, stating that it was the first present from
her father which she could remember, and recording
her early delight in its pages. She remembered, too,
her absorption in ^Esop's Fables, and laughed heartily
over the pleasure she had taken in the humour of
" Mercury and the Statue Seller." A stray volume of
Joe Miller supplied her with anecdotes wherewith to
astonish her family. In those days children were less
distracted by miscellaneous scraps of print, and could
pore over the same thumbed and dogs-eared favourites.
In her eighth or ninth year she was sent to a larger
school, kept by a Miss Wallington at Kuneaton. Here
there were some thirty boarders, and she became espe-
cially intimate with Miss Lewis, the principal governess.
Her passion for reading developed rapidly. A stray
Waverley came in her way; and when that was returned
to its owner before she had finished it, she began
writing out the story for herself, till her elders got it
back for her. She was fascinated by an extract from
Lamb's Captain Jackson oven in an almanac; and among
her favourite books were Defoe's History of the Devil,
Pilgrim's Progress, and JZasselas. By this time it was
beginning to be understood that there was something